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THE RISE OF GREEK DRAMA. 

Plato is strongly inclined to the opinion of his Egyptian 
Thamos — as against the more sanguine inventor Theuth — 
that the invention and introduction of letters must enfeeble 
the memory, not strengthen it (Plato, Phasdrus, pp. 274 E- 
275 A.). And the art of printing certainly has tended in a 
dangerous degree to close our ears, to restrict our eyes to 
these ignoble type blots, and, in general, to bar the noblest 
avenues of approach to the royal gate where the imagination 
should sit enthroned. Our poems are not now first heard as 
chanted to the harper's measures, nor even with the sweet- 
ness of the human voice added to the "singer's" rhymes. 
The confusion between the traditional phrase and actual 
present habit is grotesquely evident in the very stanza of 
Longfellow here alluded to: 

Then read from the cherished volume 

The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 

The beauty of thy voice. 

A Greek who loved poetry could recite whole Iliads and 
Odysseys from memory without unrolling the "cherished 
volume." Our instrumental music itself can be bought, and 
even read silently, in the printed roll; the history of ar- 
chitecture may be studied without world-wide travel, with- 
out once raising our eyes from the student's desk; Brunn 
and Baumeister often save us even the easy walk to the mu- 
seum of casts. 

These may all be reckoned as gains, yet certainly they 
must be counted at the embers of loss. Language lives only 
upon the lip of breathing man. Expression, gesture, move- 
ment are the evidences of life. Here also the letter indeed 
killeth. With all thankfulness to the art of the scribe, which 
could alone preserve for us the last dying echo of epic and 
tragedy, we must try to put that art and its records half 
aside, while we turn toward the beginnings of dramatic poetry. 

If the late laureate had composed his "Crossing the 
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Bar" words and music together, and both had been heard 
only in Westminster as the poet's outworn frame passed to 
its rest, if the "Recessional" were a memory for those 
present at the Jubilee, and for them only; if, in general, 
verse and music, and oratory as well, were absolutely re- 
stricted and inseparably bound to the occasion that gave 
them life — then much that is precious might perish, if the 
genius of Mrs. Siddons or Edwin Booth, of Burke or Pat- 
rick Henry may truly be said to have perished already; 
but would not the imagination and memory, at least of the 
happy few, be in part the richer? Is it not, after all, an un- 
canny thought that phonograph and kinetoscope, or their 
glorified successors, may yet learn to transmit our player's, 
our orator's — nay, our lover's — voice and step and smile to a 
critical posterity? At any rate, safe from all their devices, 
lies far away in the past 

"The glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome." 

If, even for a single generation, the whole people of a 
city could gather once a year to hear grand opera and the 
best dramas, for a series of days, it might give an Attic 
stimulus to every noble art, and so perpetuate itself in truly 
living form for posterity. For such annual festivals the Attic 
Three, and their worthy rivals, prepared their masterpieces. 

The purely individual utterance in song, to which we 
most naturally attach the name of lyric, has but a very brief 
though brilliant bloom in the accepted literature of early 
Hellas. Of its three great names, Sappho and Alkaios 
shine together amid a folk where strong national action 
seems to have been thwarted by the all too passionate and 
aggressive freedom of the individual. The third, Anacreon, 
is, with partial justice, the very synonym for sensual indul- 
gence at the cost of all higher life. 

Much longer and prouder is the recorded history of cho- 
ral poetry, the mother of drama. Indeed, the first word in 
the story of Hellenic self-utterance is perhaps chords; but 
"dancing-place," or "dancing-band," is a most inadequate 
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translation. The rhythmic unison of instinctive bodily 
movement, voice, and harp may still be seen in children, 
doubtless in savages as well. The Homeric man was both 
child and savage, with the artist nature of his posterity not 
wholly dormant within him, besides. 

We can hardly detach from the very oldest form of the 
great Trojan lay Achilles's cry at the instant of triumph 
(Iliad, XXII., 391-394): 

Now let us sing our pasan of victory, sons of Achaians, 

While to the ships we march, and with us carry the body. 

Great is the fame we have won: we have slain the illustrious Hector, 

Him who like to a god was adored in the town by the Trojans. 

We seem to hear the clash of spear and shield in the very 
dactyls, and we are forcibly reminded of the dance, or light- 
stepping march in armor, represented occasionally in works 
of plastic art. Here, of course, there was nothing merely 
mimetic, or consciously artistic. Step and gesture, even 
song and music, were the instant need of the jubilant war- 
riors. No god is mentioned, but the name of the chant 
shows that already it had its due religious associations. Such 
beginnings of choral lyric seem to lie deep in the instincts of 
semi-savage man, centuries back of the age that could create 
or enjoy an epic. Perhaps it is in the soldier's march that 
the need of rhythmic chant, and of music also, is first felt. 

A different psean is sung by Odysseus and his twenty men 
when they have brought Chryses's daughter, the innocent 
occasion for a whole Iliad of woes, safely back to her home. 
A faultless hecatomb is offered at the altar of Apollo, whose 
priest has been so grievously insulted. Chryses prays that 
the curse of heaven be lifted, and his prayer is heard. The 
merry feast is spread, and then (Iliad, I., 472-474): 

All that day with song were they soothing the wrath of Apollo, 
Singing to him their beautiful pajan, the sons of Achaians, 
Chanting the Archer: and he, as he heard, in spirit exulted. 

The altar, be it noticed, is close at hand, though it is not 
expressly said that the singers were grouped around it. 

Of peaceful life the Iliad rarely gives us even a glimpse. 
The chief exception is the series of vivid scenes upon Achil- 
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les's shield. Of the marriage song, as the brides are led 
home by the light of blazing torches, we get but a passing 
mention (XVIII., 493). A somewhat fuller sketch occurs 
soon after, where we find the youths and maidens marching 
-together (Iliad, XVIII. , 568 ff. ) : 

Bearing in woven baskets the honeyed fruit of the vineyard, 
While on a mellow viol a boy was playing among them, 
Tenderly singing with delicate voice of beautiful Linos, 
Meantime, tapping the ground together, followed the others, 
Joining in song, in the doleful cry, and the rhythm of footsteps. 

Here we have apparently already a choragus, or skilled 
leader of the dancers, though all join in his song. The la- 
ment for departing summer, personified in Linos as else- 
where in Adonis, adds but the minor chord of sadness to 
heighten the joys of youth and of vintage time. Dionysos 
is not yet thought of, it seems. 

A little later, in the same description of the shield (Iliad, 

XVIII., 590 ff. ) occurs still another dance: 

There was a chorus wrought by the glorious craftsman Hephaistos, 
Like unto that which Daidalos once, in Knossos the spacious, 
Skillfully trained for the sake of the beautiful-tressed Ariadne. 
Blooming youths therein, and maids much courted, were dancing, 
Each of them holding fast at the wrist to the hands of the other. 
Lovely garlands the maidens wore, but the youths were accoutered 
Each with a golden sword that hung from a baldric of silver. 

It is important to note that this scene, alone of all upon the 
shield, is avowedly copied by the poet — speaking as if for 
the artist — from the Dorian island of Crete, that it is pretty 
clearly mimetic, almost dramatic, in character, and, thirdly, 
that the original was "wrought by Daidalos for fair-tressed 
Ariadne." That is to say, the choral performance is al- 
ready an artistic task, elaborated to gratify a princess, by 
the most illustrious, however mythical he may be, of pre- 
historic craftsmen. It is also worthy of remark that the 
brief description adds for us only two figures of the dance. 
The performers glide in a circle, as a potter whirls his 
wheel, or, again, are seen approaching each other in oppo- 
sing li,nes. Whether this is typical of peace and war (as in 
Virgil, yEneid, Book V., vss. 585—587), or has some remoter 
meaning, we are forcibly reminded of the far later drama, 
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wherein the chorus encircles the Dionysiac altar in the or- 
chestra, or occasionally divides into opposing forces, taking 
part with the struggling characters of the tragedy itself. 

Though considered a late edition to the Iliad, the Shield 
passage is imitated in a Hesiodic poem, probably too in a 
Cyclic epic (Kinkel, p. 33, lines 11, 12), and so is centuries 
older than ^Eschylos. We may repeat once for all that we 
have no better single word to replace dance, which is, how- 
ever, absurdly inadequate in such association, unless indeed 
we help it out by subconsciousness of the war dance, death 
dance, marriage dance, etc., that may play such vital parts 
in savage life. Music, poetry, and dancing in all probabil- 
ity arise together as the utterance of the elemental pas 
sions, hate and craving for strife, grief in bereavement and 
joy in possession. 

Other passages could be cited from the Homeric epics, as 
from any early poet. The choral performance in the serv- 
ice of the gods begins with our first glimpses of the Hellen- 
ic race, and is not quite extinct even at the present day in 
yEgean lands. The first definite local reference is, as we 
have just seen, to a Dorian island. Some dramatic tenden- 
cies appear from the very beginning. To step outside the 
Bacchic worship for a moment, the birth and rescue of 
Zeus was " danced " out in Crete, the victory of Apollo over 
the Python was represented at Delphi, doubtless here again 
without actors in the Attic sense. These cults, and above 
all the symbolic ceremonies at Eleusis, are examples of more 
or less realistic and dramatic action, doubtless centuries 
older than Thespis. Indeed, such familiar passages as the 
account of amusements at the Xenophontic Banquet show 
the lasting popularity of these mimetic performances. 
Greeks and barbarians, even, seemed to find in pantomime, 
with musical accompaniment, almost a common language, 
as in Anabasis VI., 1. But we shall stray too far afield in at- 
tempting to illustrate what is really as universal and instinc- 
tive as love or war. 

It would not have been surprising, then, if drama had 
arisen, as an independent form of serious art, in connection 
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with such a cult as that of Apollo at Delphi, or with the 
Eleusinian mysteries of Demeter and Persephone. Indeed, 
something quite like rudimentary drama had long existed, as 
we have seen, both in the oracular seat that was like a second 
home to Pindar, and in the Attic sanctuary in whose shad- 
ows ./Eschylos's childhood was passed. It may be more 
than a mere coincidence that Bacchus was, in each of these 
two religious centers, a most familiar guest, sharing the 
rights of the temple and the oracle ; though my own belief 
is that the Iacchos Zagreus, whose tragic death and resurrec- 
tion were fitly associated with the mysteries of Persephone, 
or Apollo's brother Dionysos, who controlled during all win- 
ter months the Pythian shrine itself, is but a remote name- 
sake of Bacchus the Releaser, who was a merry lord of mis- 
rule for Attic rustics in Marathonian villages. In either of 
those places — Delphi or Eleusis — we might confidently have 
looked to see drama assume from the first something of that 
austere decorum and religious seriousness popularly accred- 
ited to the Attic reality. I discuss such an imaginary origin 
of tragedy here expressly to emphasize the very different 
cradle and early environment which it really found. 

Dionysos, the divinity out of whose service of song drama 
actually arose, is conspicuous in Homer by his absence — 
notably from the vineyard scene on Achilles's shield. It was 
remarked by ancient students that the glorious wine that 
lays Polyphemos low is the gift not of Dionysos or his vo- 
tary, but of A folio' ' s priest. Of the four passing allusions 
to Bacchus in Iliad or Odyssey, two put him in an ignoble 
light, none associates him with the vine or with the general 
life of nature, and only a single phrase, " a delight unto 
mortals" — if not an interpolation — foreshadows at all his la- 
ter popularity. Readers of Herodotus will recall that chron- 
icler's thinly veiled abhorrence of the wild excesses com- 
mitted in the name of this young Oriental interloper among 
the Olympians, who were themselves never too grave or 
decorous. About him gathered the satyrs and msenads, the 
centaurs and sileni, with all the other fastastic shapes that 
11 
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symbolize the ruder forces of nature. Indeed, while espe- 
cially associated with the vine and wine, Dionysos repre- 
sents all the vital reproductive powers. The general char- 
acter of his cult is very familiarly known from numberless 
ancient works of art. Especially striking are the Masnads, 
or maddened women worshipers of Dionysos, with their fly- 
ing drapery and hair, brandished thyrsus, etc. They often 
appear even swinging mutilated animals in their wild dance. 
Of course many of our vase paintings representing such 
scenes are avowedly mythical. It has been questioned 
whether the decorous seclusion of women in historical Greece 
made any such orgies possible. But we must remember 
that the masculine share in the Bacchic worship was hardly 
less remote from ordinary life, at least among the really civil- 
ized clans of central Hellas. And it is quite possible for a 
whole people to relapse into comparative savagery for a re- 
curring traditional festival. Even the grave Romans gave 
free rein to the Saturnalia. It is difficult to suppose that 
Sophocles, for instance, is merely recalling a remote legend- 
ary association of Bacchic worship with Parnassos, when 
the chorus in Antigone cries to Dionysos: 

Above the double-crested cliffs the torches 

Lurid upon thee gleam, 
Where many a nymph Corycian as a Bacchant marches 

Beside Castalia's stream. 

That Attica, like Dorian lands, was comparatively decorous, 
even in its excesses, may be conceded. Naturally Diony- 
sos's special song of praise, the dithyramb, was tumultuous. 
Its very name comes to us first, most fitly, from the lips of 
that lawless vagabond, free lance in life and in art, Archilo- 
chos. 

When my soul with wine is smitten, in lord Dionysos's praise 
Then the dithyramb's sweet song full masterfully I can raise. 

It was most natural, too, that the human worshipers should 
disguise themselves as goatlike satyrs, and attempt to act 
out in pantomime one of the many picturesque adventures 
of the god. 

The minstrel Arion, who lived into the sixth century B.C., 
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and is best known for his unique ride upon the music-loving 
dolphin, is credited with the perfecting of the dithyramb as 
a work of art. Much of its uproarious character it must 
always have retained. As ^Eschylos says: 

'Tis fit that mixed with shouting be 

The dithyrambos, Dionysos's comrade; 

Apollo's is the measured paean and the modest muse. 

This latter testimony is most important, for our word trag- 
edy is in numberless ways misleading. We should speak, as 
to the sixth century, rather of drama; for comedy proper, 
though it has become for our minds the inevitable antithesis of 
tragedy, was a distinctly later growth, and there must have 
been little indeed of gloom in any feature of Dionysos's fes- 
tivals, at least down to ^Eschylos's day. Yet Anon is often 
reckoned among the first composers of "tragedy." This 
name itself is of unknown antiquity, and means nothing 
loftier than "goat-song," which may remind us how unfit a 
capering crew of mummers, in shaggy skins and horned 
masks, would be for any really grave performance. The 
wilder music of the pipes, themselves of Phrygian origin, 
was always associated with Bacchus, as the lyre with Apollo. 

It appears that Pisistratos, the wise tyrant of Athens, in- 
vited Thespis to remove his "tragic" performances from the 
village Icaria, on the eastern coast of Attica, to the capital. 
Thespis at Icaria was a mere amuser of rustics. Here 
doubtless he made his famous invention of the first actor, 
really a "responder" or interlocutor, who, in the intervals 
of the song, conversed with the leader of the Bacchic cho- 
rus. Thespis is also credited with the invention of linen 
masks. The first rude stage for the actor, and a hut or tent 
as his dressing-room, may have been developed at this time 
too. But on the one hand we hear distinctly of a "block or 
table, on which even before Thespis some one mounted 
and conversed with the choristers; " and, on the other hand, 
the existence of any stage at all, even in the fifth century, 
is a question now hotly debated. This one actor might 
take several characters in succession, with some change of 
costume. 
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A story told by Plutarch in his life of Solon would set the 
dramatic beginnings of Thespis as early as 560 B.C., since 
Solon died just after that time; but there is no express 
statement that they were then already held in the city of 
Athens. Solon might easily make the journey to the east- 
ern side of Attica, and Plutarch says distinctly, "Though 
the performance was drawing the attention of many, it was 
not yet made a regular contention for victory." This latter 
step, and perhaps also the removal to Athens, occurred about 
535 B.C. The dramas, like the dithyramb itself, were 
still performed annually at the great spring festival of Bac- 
chos, when the joy over the reawakening of nature was 
heightened by the recent opening of the last year's wine. 

It is necessary, however, to keep clearly in mind that the 
Athenians of the fifth century had two distinct and impor- 
tant spring festivals of Dionysos. The Anthesteria occu- 
pied three days at the beginning of March, the first day 
being called "Jar-opening," the second the "pourings." 
This second day was "polluted," says Photios, and the 
spirits of earlier men were abroad. Various mystical rites, 
like the secret betrothal of the King Archon's wife with Di- 
onysos, indicate that this festival has in part a more serious 
or esoteric character. 

But dramas were not performed at that time. They arose 
in the closest connection with the "Great Dionysia," cele- 
brated about a month later. There we hear only of relaxa- 
tion and merriment. Debtors and prisoners were released 
to make the rejoicing universal. Athens was thronged with 
allies and guests. Of mysticism and allegorical solemnities 
we hear no word. All drank and made merry. The cho- 
rus of satyrs was the very center of all this merriment. 
Everything indicates that this festival merely continued the 
simple rustic tradition. 

"Tragos" is just " billy goat," and was applied, half in 
derision, to the semi-human yet goatlike satyrs. The real 
analogy to " tragoedia " lies only too close at hand in our 
"coon song." Mutatis mutandis, the "interlocutor" of 
Thespis, has his counterpart in the leader of our "nigger 
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minstrels." Even the smearing of the faces as a disguise 
is expressly mentioned before the invention of masks. The 
Dionysiac chorus, then, is merely a circle of rollicking good 
fellows and good singers, interspersing their music with 
rough banter. Thespis, according to Plutarch's story men- 
tioned above, played the parts as actor himself. Solon re- 
proached him for "uttering such falsehoods before the 
public," and the actor's defense is that "it is harmless — in 
sport." Hardly the lofty tone of true tragedy, this! 

Whether it was Thespis who first represented myths outside 
the Dionysiac circle, we do not know. This bold license 
of the poets was so hotly resented by the conservative folk 
that for centuries afterwards the familiar idiom in complain- 
ing of all irrelevant digression anywhere from the proper 
subject was: "What has that to do with Dionysos?" Since 
the youthful god would naturally appear, if at all, at the 
head of his own revelers as leader of the chorus, his dis- 
appearance probably included the suppression of the satyrs 
altogether, for that occasion, to make room for some form 
of chorus more easily fitted into the new plot. 

But, at any rate, the people were not resigned to the loss 
of their grotesque favorites. Imagine the children of Lon- 
don deprived of Pantaloon and Columbine in their Christ- 
mas pantomime! We know not when, but at an early 
date a compromise was effected. Three plays, often, per- 
haps usually, connected organically, were offered by each 
of the three contestants, and might be based upon any 
mythical themes; but a fourth must fit itself as it could 
to an old-fashioned "goat" chorus. This satyr-play, as a 
separate form, is especially accredited to a younger sixth 
century author, Pratinas, a native of Dorian Phlius. An 
absolutely new invention it could hardly have been. One 
natural tendency of this division was to make the -three 
plays somewhat more serious and dignified in character. 
Still, we have no reason to credit any pre-y£schylean dram- 
atist with an approach to tragedy as we understand the word. 

As for Thespis, it is probable that his spoken parts were 
largely improvised. Not an authentic word from one of 
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them has been preserved. The Alexandrian librarians ap- 
pear to have known that they had no genuine Thespian 
plays. His rivals have fared little better. Pratinas survives 
as a dramatist to the extent of just two words, "sweet- 
voiced quail" (dSu'<£<ovos opn>£), the broad "Italian a" in the 
first syllable reminding us that both he and the Bacchic song 
itself came to Attica from the Dorian Peloponnese. Anoth- 
er early poet, Choirilos, is quoted only to be censured for 
harshness of metaphor in calling "rocks the bones of 
earth," and streams her veins. To us there is an elemental 
beauty, and no audacity, in this figure. Certainly the more 
copious fragments of Pratinas's lyric poetry give us a lively 
regret over his loss ; yet they are anything but tragic in tone. 
The first dramatist, however, who is really more than a 
name to us is Phrynichos. His first victory was in 511 B.C. 
His "Fall of Miletos" was a bold dramatization of a recent 
and mortifying event in Athenian history. Since the Athe- 
nians wept over it — and then fined the poet heavily for "re- 
minding them of their own sorrows" — they either preferred 
time-honored myths to fresh-made history upon the boards, 
or else they wished to laugh rather than to weep. Phryni- 
chos himself may have decided on the latter as the real 
warning, for in his later "Phoenician Women" he drama- 
tized the still more recent but pleasanter tale of victory at 
Salamis. .^Eschylos's "Persians" seems to have been 
planned, in part, to modify the political and personal "tend- 
ency" of Phrynichos's "Phcenissae," which probably gave 
too much glory to Themistocles. An ancient scholiast on 
the "Persians," mentioning an accusation of plagiarism 
against ^Eschylos, tantalizes us by quoting the first line only 
of Phrynichos's play: 

These are the Persians' seats who came of old. 
Among the few names of Phrynichos's plays, given con- 
fusedly by Suidas, is still another, "The Just," or "Per- 
sians," or " Councilors," which may well be a contempo- 
rary subject. Still, he also handled myths so orthodox and 
remote as Alkestis, Actaion, Tantalos, and Danaides. His 
most famous line, 
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On crimson cheeks the light of Eros glows, 

survives for us through an alleged citation of it by Sopho- 
cles at an appropriate social moment. A few other passages 
from various plays are preserved, the longest extending to 
four lines. It neither aids nor weakens my general theory 
as to the merry spirit of pre-^Eschylean tragedy: 

An army once defiled into the land 
That Hyas' ancient folk inhabited, 
And all the plains and seaward-lying coast 
Swift fire with frantic jaws did feast upon. 

It may be added, in passing, that the iambic meter, appearing 
thus early in tragic narration, suggests, by its name and all 
earlier associations, rather rollicking license than pious de- 
corum. Still, in this case also a parade of the scant and 
tantalizing fragments would only disclose our utter poverty. 
We would welcome eagerly even one complete scene, or 
choral ode, from this bold innovator of historical and real- 
istic tastes, whom Aristophanes makes ^Eschylos, in the 
underworld, praise as an equal. But even Egypt will hard- 
ly proffer us such treasure-trove as a play of Phrynichos. 

I have by no means emphasized thus far the religious as- 
sociations of early drama. It would be difficult even to 
translate that Latin derivative, religious, into sixth century 
Greek. We have to do with a people who hardly drew a 
line between secular and pious activity. Their gods they 
had fearlessly made in their own likeness, some of them 
being even a travesty on the original. Almost any form of 
emulous strife was assured of the heartiest divine favor. 
A horse race was the culmination of Zeus's quadrennial 
festival at Olympia, for which a "Truce of God" was pro- 
claimed throughout the Greek world. A cockfight aroused 
the warmest enthusiasm of Pindar, and made a fit adorn- 
ment for the high priest's chair of state in the Athenian 
theater. Just in front of that very chair stood the altar about 
which the chorus and the drama itself were centered ; and 
it was an altar, not of Zeus, of Athene, of Apollo, but of 
Dionysos, the joy-giver, the liberator. 

The whole Bacchic group of divinities is chiefly the crude 
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conception of rustic minds. Priapos was prominent in that 
Dionysiac band, and his shameless emblem formed the very 
center of the winter festival, at least, where comedy had its 
later origin. But, indeed, Dionysos himself is the very type 
of rollicking lawless enjoyment. The wildest excesses of 
Oriental, or even of Parnassian, orgies may not have fol- 
lowed him to Dorian lands or into Attica. I do not under- 
stand that Aphrodite Pandemos, in particular, ever shared 
his brief annual reign among the Athenians; but it was a 
true carnival time, at least. Aristophanes represents the 
traditional spirit of the Bacchic worship generally, infinitely 
better than do his "tragic" brethren. The grave and deco- 
rous Attic tragedy, as we know it, was not, I am sure, the 
natural outgrowth of that festival nor of that folk. We 
owe it rather almost wholly to ^Eschylos, and, in a sense, 
perhaps, to Xerxes. In yEschylos's own case, indeed, we 
must not forget that he always added the satyric after- 
pieces, which the taste of later Hellenism did not care to 
preserve. Even in such relatively austere tragedies as his 
extant dramas semicomic characters appear, like the watch- 
man in Agamemnon. But much more significant is the loss 
of all dignity in that whole closing scene or two of the Per- 
sians. yEschylos also was diverting a popular audience. 

We can see, even from the scant fragmentary evidence, 
that the choral performance almost everywhere associated 
with lyric poetry was, from the Homeric beginning, often 
mimetic, in a sense almost dramatic. The "tragic dramas" 
accredited to Pindar, for instance, may have been simply 
dithyrambs, like the poems composed a century earlier by 
Arion, who is himself called by his biographer "the invent- 
or of the tragic style." Yet even the early dithyramb had 
apparently a certain plot, a dramatic development. Traces 
of an ancient recitative, or some similar interlude, we have 
already noticed. The whole performance, even in its pre- 
Thespian form, may have been like a rather simple cantata 
or oratorio. Even the conflict of opposed forces, so essen- 
tial to matured tragedy, may have been already indicated by 
a division of the chorus, as in the closing scene of the Seven 
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against Thebes, and elsewhere. What we may call the 
cumulative effect of a large chorus, marching, singing, act- 
ing, all in unison, is understood at least as well by the sav- 
age as by the philosophic student of to-day among his books. 
What I fail to find among the scanty fragments and traces of 
pre-^Eschylean drama is the truly tragic, intensely religious 
atmosphere which envelops alike the daemonic Prometheus 
and the more human Agamemnon, or even the early "Sup- 
pliants," and the larger part, at least, even of our one con- 
temporary action in the Persians. 

Thespis's first "responder" did not necessarily work a 
revolution; but a second actor did at once make possible a 
dialogue in which the chorus need not share, either in song 
or as speaking through their leader's mouth. This was the 
true origin of drama as we understand it, and, through this 
innovation, ascribed to him explicitly by Aristotle, yEs- 
chylos stands forth as the father of Attic tragedy. We 
do not know at what date the second actor appeared, but 
^Eschylos lived to use effectively even the third, whose em- 
ployment was first proposed by Sophocles. Farther than 
this the great masters probably did not go. 

During most of ^Eschylos's career the chorus for each 
play was, we are told, twelve in number. Sophocles in- 
creased it to fifteen. That the membership changed entire- 
ly for each of the four successive plays, that the four times 
twelve plus two musicians or two actors represented the old 
dithyrambic chorus of fifty — all this is but a series of over- 
ingenious modern guesses, chief!}' by K. O. Miller. 

The most rudimentary play we possess entire is undoubt- 
edly the "Suppliants" of ^Eschylos. Its extremely archaic 
character, compared even with the Persians, may carry its 
probable date back to a time before Xerxes' s invasion, at 
least. The chorus is from beginning to end the real protag- 
onist. Yet even here we have two actors, and the vigor- 
ous culminating scene, in particular, could not have been 
managed at all without the second actor. It is highly prob- 
able that the "Suppliants" was followed immediately by 
two other plays closely connected with it in plot. Yet it is 
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all but certain that these three dramas would all utilize the 
same chorus, not of twelve or fifteen, but of just fifty mem- 
bers; for they dealt with a myth in which, more deeply per- 
haps than in any other, was imbedded precisely this number 
of fifty active agents. This myth is the tale of Danaos's 
daughters, who were wooed and wedded by the sons of 
^gyptos, and slew their husbands on their bridal night. 
The perusal of this very early play will incidentally illustrate 
much that has been said above ; for we have now reached the 
point where the surviving plays of yEschylos give us some- 
thing better than fragmentary evidence or groping conjecture. 

The points chiefly emphasized in this paper are, (1) that 
choral performances of a mimetic and dramatic character 
begin unmistakably in the Homeric age, and were attached 
to many cults; some of them, as Demeter's and Apollo's, of 
lofty and dignified types; but (2) that the origin of drama 
in the Bacchic dithyramb bids us associate merriment rather 
than "tragic" dignity with its whole earlier history; and 
(3) that the more earnest religious spirit of the dramatic art, 
maintained in great degree through the fifth century, is 
probably due to two closely kindred causes — viz., the great 
struggle with Persia and the character of ^Eschylos. " From 
trivial plots and ludicrous phrasing, as it developed out of 
the satyr play, it acquired late a serious tone," says Aris- 
totle of tragedy (Poetics III., 18). "Late" (6fe) certainly 
does not mean in the sixth century, nor in the lifetime of the 
first group of dramatists. 

In the first decades of imperial power and of swift-grow- 
ing wealth, while the miraculous escape from the Tantalos 
stone of foreign subjugation still sobered all thoughtful men, 
^schylos adorned the "goat-song" of the merry Bacchic 
festival with all the dignity of an Eleusinian mystery play, 
with whatever artistic elaboration Hellenic tradition supplied 
him, and with the yet richer treasures of his own splendid 
yet solemn brooding imagination. Then was given to many 
a myth, for the first time, a deep spiritual meaning. 

William Cranston Lawton. 



